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A NOVEMBER PICTURE \ 
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The skies are grey and cold, 
The forest trees are bare, 

And myriad leaves, brown, russet, gold, 
Are drifting everywhere ; 


And home the children stray, ~s “eer — : | 
Laden with branches dead: os oe 
A harvest sad, that seems to say, or or Se) ar Aa 
ay ne ie oy 


The year will soon have fled. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


A “DAD” AND HIS BOY. 


BY MRS. KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


epee sma) HERE are many lonesome places 
ae ee in this big world, but one of the 
lonesomest is on a beach in the 
Bay of Fundy on the island of 
Campobello. High cliffs on 
either end shut in the shelving 
: sand, on which the tide falls 
twenty feet. When the tide is high, one can just 
see away off the tops of the boughs, which are 
planted at the bottom of the water, and which 
form the weir where the herring are caught. 
Poor little creatures! In they swim, knowing 
how to get in, but never having sense enough to 
turn round and come out. In row the men and 
boys, and scoop up the shining, wriggling fish. | 

‘At the foot of the cliff, in among wild-brier 
rosebushes and raspberry vines, are three or four 
huts, with roofs which scarcely slant, and with 
doors which hardly open, and are simply loose 
boards which can be pushed to the right or left. 
A hole at the top, with a bottomless and coverless 
coffee-pot for a chimney, lets out the smoke. In- 
side one of the huts were a bed and table, a 
cracked stove, a couple of chairs, a few dishes, 
and cooking-utensils. Everything smelt of her- 
ring. Potato-skins and dry crusts of bread lay 
scattered around ‘The bedstead had comforters 
and no sheets. Within the straw bed the mice 
had their nest. 

Here lived for years a man who somehow had 
kept himself clean and kind. Sometimes he 
walked down to the Pool, —the islanders’ name 
for the village; oftener he sailed round to it in 
his fishing-bo ut, traded off the hogsheads of her- 
ring caught in his weir, and brought back to his 
cabin molasses and flour, tobacco and newspapers. 
What he was going to do, why he lived there, 
whence he came, no one knew. His beard would 
crow long for many months; then he would cut 
it close off, so that one who had not seen his face 
both ways would have been sorely puzzled to 
recognize him. Sometimes, when there were 
schools of herring at the> cove, two or three men 
came and stayed awhile, though it was never of 
much use for any one to compete with him in 
hauls of fish. He liked to hear the men spin 
their yarns; better still he enjoyed hearing them 
talk politics. He never said much himself, and 
they never could tell whether or not he was glad 
to see them. Thus he had lived a lazy, lonely, 
honest life for years. 

There was one curious trait in him, at which 
the fishermen smiled, —his love for pictures. 
Strangely in contrast with the scantiness of the 
furniture was the number of engravings nailed on 
to the rough boards inside the hut. As in other 
houses there are often layers of wall-paper, so 
here the pictures in many places were placed over 
one another, five or six deep. Jake had cut them 
out of “Harper’s” and “ Frank Leslie’s,” which 
he bought every now and then, and had put the 


engravings where he could see them for company’s _ 


sake. He talked to them, laughed at them, 
scolded them, and when he did not like them he 
covered them over with new ones. His favorite 
picture was of a boy stretched on a lonely beach, 
with the high waves rolling in in the background. 
It had a fascination for him, until he accustomed 
himself to calling the boy his son. So the story 
grew that once long ago he had a boy who was 
lost at sea. He almost believed it himself, or 
that if he had not had a son he was going to have 
one, who would be just like the child in the pic- 
ture. It would not be so solitary then. He would 
have some one to talk to, to work for, — some 
one to whom he could show his pictures and tell 
what the men had told him. Perhaps he might 
play cards with the boy. Anyhow he could plant 
something else than potatoes. He might get a 
pig, perhaps a cow, when the boy came. The 
picture never made him dead, only asleep. 

One wintry March the fog and sleet, blinding 
rain, and piercing wind had alternated for days. 
_The weirs were destroyed; the beach, when it 
could be seen, was piled high with débris; the 


fog-horn and the light-house were of little avail. 
Jake’s heart grew timid with its sense of ap- 
proaching satisfaction. He knew the boy was 
coming. He looked at the picture by day, and 
dreamed of it at night, till on Wednesday, March 
15, at midnight, he was startled out of sleep and 
dream by sounds of distress louder than fog-horn 
or bell, and distress close at hand. He was out 
of his hut and on the beach in an instant to find 
his boat, But it had gone; the waves had carried 
it off. What could he do? Nothing but wait 
for the fog to lift. How could he wait, when the 
boy wanted him! The fog was thick and close. 
Sounds of despair reached him again. The ship 
had gone down, or had drifted round the head- 
land. He went back to his hut and laid himself 
down on the straw, as a fisherman father does 
after his son has been lost at sea. 

In the early morning he went out hopelessly 
through the fog. It lightened a little. 
he could just see the outlines of the drifts of sand 
and black logs. Were they all-logs? That one 
lying there, — it had a human shape, that queer, 
dark object. It was human clothing, not the 
bark of a tree, which he touched. The fog rose 
a bit more, just showing a white face and out- 
stretched limbs, quiet and at home in that strange 
darkness. It was more than fog which blinded 
him. Tears, whose very feeling he had forgotten, 
mingled with the mist which wet his cheeks and 
beard. 

“ Poor Boy!” he called, as he bent over him, 
and lifted him up, and ran with him to his hut, 
putting him gently on the straw bed, rubbing 
him, making up the fire to give him warmth and 
hot drinks when his mouth could be forced open. 
Long-unused knowledge came back to him. He 
drew out the boy’s arms and pressed them in 
upon his chest till the heart began to beat. It 
was long past noon when the boy fully awoke. 
What mattered the hours to Jake! His boy had 
come to him at last. 

He was a little fellow, younger than Jake had 
invented him, perhaps eight years old. His face 
was freckled; his nose was pug; his hair was 
sandy. What cared Jake? The boy ate and 
cried, and cried and ate. Jake was in despair. 

“ What ’s your name?”’ he asked. 

“ Walter.” ; 

“ What ’s your t’ other name ?” 

“ Hain’t got any.” 

“ Where ’s your mammy?” 

“ Hain’t got any.” 

“ Where ’s your dad?” 

“ Hain’t any.” 

“ How came you here, — been a-fishing ?” 

“T don’t know. I run away, and got on a big 
vessel and hid. I had to work, and I had nothing 
to eat.” 

“Poor Boy ! 
the States?” 

“T lived down along to Machias. You ain’t 
a-going to send me back, be you?’’ he added, 
frightened, and stopped eating. 

“ Hat away ; you are my boy now.” 

The chap looked at him curiously. 
police-officer ?” 

Jake clapped his hands on his knees, and 
laughed loud and long. 

“Be you?” persisted the boy. 

“No, I be n’t; I’m your dad,” said Jake, with 
a kind of chuckling gravity. 

The boy let the spoon fall to the ground, and 
stared at the man with wide-open eyes. “That ’s 
a wopper.” 

Again Jake laughed. ‘ You’re a mighty cute 
one. You might as well call me your dad, if 
you ain’t got any other.” 

The boy assented, picking up his spoon and 
finishing his Indian-meal porridge. As he grew 
comfortable, he became confiding, and told Jake 
how he never had had a home, and had dug 
potatoes and carried water ever since he could do 
anything; that he had always been cold and 
hunery; that he had. lived round everywhere 
until he had made up his mind to go to sea, so as 
to stay in one place. Noone would take him on 
board, so he had hid himself on a lumber-vessel, 


Where did you come from, — 


“Be you a 


Below it- 


and had hurt his foot so badly between the lum- 
ber that when the sailors found him they had 
been kind to him, and that then there came a bi 
storm, and he was frightened to death and did 
not know any more. He told the last of his 
pitiful little story amid sobs and yawns. 

‘Poor Boy!” said Jake, so tenderly that he 
started at the sound of his own voice. ‘‘ Better 
go to sleep, and to-morrow wake up all right.” 
And he rolled the boy on to the straw ticking, 
and in a few minutes the child was asleep. 

Jake cleared up the dishes, muttering, ‘ Must 
have more things now Boy has come.” 

He bent over him to see if he were sleeping 
soundly, and then slunk into a corner, took up a 
piece of plank on the floor, and pulled up a small 
tin box. He counted its contents, put it back, 
replaced the board, and looked at the boy again, 
who had not stirred. 

“ Boy shall have fixin’s to-morrow. Got cash 
for it. Mustn’t buy too much sudden, else the 
folks will guess somethin’ ’s up. Get things by 
degrees. Go to Eastport, and do a bit of smug- 
gling. Boy’s got to have ’em. He can’t wear 
nothin’.”? And old Jake counted on his fingers 
all he must get. 

He had smuggled before, and knew how to do 
it. He could walk through the woods to another 
cove where he kept a boat, and then row round 
and buy provisions, and come back to ‘his cove 
out of reach of the custom-house officers. But 
how to buy clothes puzzled him sorely. There 
was no other way than to do it boldly, and he 
gave up going in his boat. He had the best of it 
any way. The fishermen had always laughed at 
him because the boy had never come; now he 
was here, the laugh was on Jake’s side. The 
boy’s wet clothes could never be worn again; 
they had fallen to pieces as they had been pulled 
off from him. Jake gave him an old coat of his, 
and kept him warm and asleep most of the time 
for two or three days till the fog cleared. Then 
he told him to stay just where he was in the 
straw, and not go to the window or door till he 
came back. He gave him the picture-papers, 
and trudged off to the Pool, the money in his 
pocket to go to Eastport and buy jacket, trousers, 
coat, shirt, hat, shoes. Never before had he been 
so proud. 

On his return, crouched in the farthest corner. 
was Boy, with wet stains on his face; and the 
picture-papers, which never before had been 
crumpled, scattered about. 

‘* Poor fellow, you’re all beat out, ain’t you? 
It’s terrible lonesome in here; knocks you all up. 
Want some prize candy ?”’ 

“T thought I was dead again, just as in that 
picture,’’ said Boy, pointing to Jake’s old com- 
panion. “I don’t like that; it ain’t me, I didn’t 
get dead.” 

‘Bless your heart, you didn’t; that’s a fact. 
It sha’n’t stay there any longer, seeing you’ve 
come. You see it kept telling me you’d get 
here; so I kept it.’ And Jake pulled it down, 
rolled it up in his hand, and threw it on the floor. 
When a dream comes true, one casts away its 
sign. 

Boy ate the candy and found the prize, — a wee, 
gilt scarf-pin. He stowed away the gum and the 
oranges, as they would keep, and then he put on 
his clothes with a slow, wondering delight. Jake 
watched him with hungry eyes. He did not know 
it, but he was longing for a caress, and yet he had 
never heard that word, or if he had, he had for- 
gotten it. 

When the boy, clad in jacket and trousers 
better than anything he had ever worn, stood up 
straight, and then suddenly sat down on Jake’s 
knees, and threw his arms around Jake’s neck, 
and rubbed his soft, freckled cheek against Jake’s 
scarred face, the old fisherman trembled with 
delight. 

“« Be you cold ?’’ asked the boy. 

Jake snickered at the boy’s wit, as he termed 
it. The two sat together chatting. ‘ Glad I ain’t 
drunk,’’ thought Jake; “ Boy would have caught 
on to it.’ ’T ain’t for boys and dads. I’m his 
dad.” 
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The next day and all days passed alike. When 
it was not fovey, it blew. Boy played about on 
the beach when he could. The fishermen who 
came along were kind to him. He never tired of 
the picture-papers. He had plenty to eat, such 
as it was. By-and-by the earth grew soft, and 
Jake dug and planted. The boys from the Pool 
strolled over to see Jake’s son, though Jake gave 
them little welcome. When Boy cried for them, 
Jake toid him of another kind of boy, who was 
coming down to the island in the summer. 

“T don’t want to wait till then,” said Boy, 
impatiently. 

*¢ Well, boys ain’t thick as berries; some of 
7em’s all wizened up. The big man’s boy is just 
as pretty as them picture-papers; he’s got pretty 
ways, and they do say he knows an orful heap. 
Ill take you to see him.” 

“J don’t want to see him, I want to play with 
him,?? 

“ Well, [dunno about that. Mr. Hudson,— that’s 
the big man’s name,— they say he’s got a palace 
down to New York, and has another man to wait 
on him at table. I don’t suppose he ’zactly eats 
for him he does next door to it, somehow.’’ 

“T don’t want the big man; I want the boy to 
come and play with me.” 

‘Well, he won’t now. P’r’aps he’ll let you 
play with him up to his house. You see he ain’t 
your kind, and he’s —’’ And poor Jake grew con- 
fused, for he had vague notions about social clasess. 
When Mr. Hudson and the other cottagers had 
come to the island to live, and he had heard of 
their doings, he had been sorely puzzled. He 
had wondered why folks should be so different, 
until he had grown sleepy. Then one day last 
summer Mr. Hudson had found him on the beach, 
and before Jake knew what he was doing, he had 
told Mr. Hudson about the fish and the weir, and 
Mr. Hudson had engaged a lot of herring of him 
as manure for his field. Jake had taken it over 
to the cottage, and tried again to think why one 
man, one woman, and one boy needed so many 
rooms. Somehow Jake had promised to help him 
next summer if Mr. Hudson wanted him; and 
secretly he was more impatient than the boy for 
the New York family to return. 

The boy was growing restless. Jake would 
not trust him to go to the Pool, and Boy abso- 
lutely refused to get into a boat. Once Jake had 
put him in a gig by main force and pushed out to 
sea. The child had grown so white and terrified 
that Jake, more frightened than the lad, lifted 


him out and waded ashore, breast-high, through 


the water. Then the boy had spasms, and Jake 
never even wished to repeat the attempt. As the 
days grew longer, both father and boy counted 
the weeks which must elapse before the arrival 
of the New York family. The man was never 
weary of telling the little he knew, and the much 
that he thought ought to be in the history of the 
Hudson family. Mr. Hudson’s son became a kind 
of Lord Fauntleroy to the boy. Frank, though 
but twelve years old, knew so much he never need 
go to school any more; he could run faster than a 
dog, and drove horses just by his voice, and could 
swim like a fish. 

“ Could n’t he ever be drownded ? ’’ asked Boy. 

“T dunno ’bout that,” answered Jake. 

“Then he ain’t like me. I don’t like boys who 
get drownded.”’ 

“?T ain’t no matter if one does, if it comes 
out all right. You ain’t never told me nothin’ 
*bout it, come now!”’ 

“J ain’t got nothin’ to tell.” And he shivered. 

Jake had often tried to make him talk about 
the shipwreck, but Boy suffered so much when- 
ever he alluded to the subject that it had been 
dropped between them. It was pleasanter to 
talk about the Hudsons. 

Summer came at last, and with it a message 
for Jake to come over to the cottage and help. 
Jake cut his beard, and combed Boy’s hair up 
straight, to make both himself and his little son 
look fine. 

‘* Who’s the little fellow with you?” asked 
Mr. Hudson, cheerily, as he shook hands with 
the man. 


‘ 


“Tt ’s my son.” 

“Why, I did n’t know you were married.”’ 

“T ben’t. I don’t want no woman fussing 
round me. The storm brought him. I’m his 
dad.” And Jake involuntarily stood straighter. 

“ All right! Does your boy want work too?” 

“ He ’s too young for jobs. He’s kind o’ lone- 
some, —ain’t any one but his dad over to the 
cove,—so I brought him along.” 

“ Allright! Let him run about while you do 
my work.” 

So Jake began to clear up the place generally, 
while Boy watched him, or stared at the people 
coming in and out. 

“ Where ’s he?” whispered the child. 

“Shoo! It ain’t for the likes of you to ask. 
Just you wait till he comes along.”’ 

At that moment there did come along such a 
boy as Jake’s chap had never seen, — golden 
curls, sunny blue eyes, a Scotch kilt and cap, and 
a fair white hand, which he put into Jake’s great 
brown palm with boyish timidity and gladness, 
for he and the old man were great friends. 

“That ’s my son,” said Jake. 

Frank looked at him, and felt embarrassed. 
Boy slunk around his dad’s knees. 

‘‘He’s kind o’ frightened at you. He heard 
me tell on you so long it takes him sort o’ sudden 
to see you.” 

“ What does he want?” asked Frank. 

“Let him ’lone, and he’ll come round all 
right.” And Jake pulled at Boy, and told him to 
shake hands with Frank. Frank had not ex- 
pected such friendliness, and only shook hands 
with old people; so he put his hands in his 
pockets, and Boy’s face flushed. 

‘‘Never mind about that!” interposed Mr. 
Hudson, who read the children’s countenances 
better than either of them had understood the 
other. “Take him in the kitchen, Frank, and 
tell Nancy to give him something to eat.” 

Frank started; Boy stood still. 

“ Are n’t you hungry?” said Mr. Hudson. 

‘NOx? 

“Don’t you want to go with him?” 

iS YVies,” 7 

“Then run after him. Here, Frank, wait till 
he catches up with you. Have a race, and see 
who can get the first doughnut.” 

Frank gave a merry, gentle laugh. The mem- 
ory of the sport of his earliest days came back to 
Boy, and he ran after him. Round the grass- 
plat went the two till Frank was caught. Then 
it was his turn to catch. Doughnuts and mutual 
shyness were forgotten as both boys at last 
stopped, out of breath, and threw themselves 
down on the long grass. 

“See my ship,” said Frank, pointing to a row- 
boat in among the willows on his father’s place. 
“Let’s play go to sea.” 

‘¢ Where?”’ asked Boy, scared, 

‘¢ What’s the matter with you? It isn’t going 
to run away with you.” 

“T don’t like boats.’’ 

“ Did you ever get into one?” 

“T oot thrown out of one.”’ 

“Did you get hurt?” 

“T got drownded.” 

“No, you didn’t. 
you were drowned.”’ 

“ Dad says I was.” 

“ Drowned people don’t live.” 

“T got drownded, and I came to again,” insisted 
Boy, so impressively that Frank began to believe 
him, and asked how he did it. 

“Tll tell you all about it, if you won’t tell.”’ 
And Boy’s voice fell as Frank came nearer him. 
‘«« There was an awful big storm, and the men got 
skeery and they didn’t manage the sails right, 
and the fog was orful thick, and the wind blew 
drefful, and the vessel went way down on one 
side till the water all comed in, and then it got 
righted and went down on t¢’ other side, and I 
was frightened ’most to death, and they kept me 
bailing out water, and I was so cold and could n’t 
work fast, and the water got deeper, and the 
men swore at me; and then there came the orful- 
lest blow, and I got all mixed up in the water, 


You would n’t be here if 


and I could n’t get hold of anything, and I went 
knocking about, and I cried, and nobody came 
till Dad took me home.” 

“Where did Dad get you?” 

“Tle says he found me drownded on the beach.” 

“ Where was your boat ?” 

“Drownded. The men got drownded too.” 

Young as Frank was, he could not fail to notice 
the boy’s pallor and shivers. His little heart 
was full of mystery and pity for the stranger; 
but he put on a brave manner as encouragement, 
and turned the conversation as a diplomatist 
would have done. 

“That isn’t any kind of a boat. Mine is on 
land; it can’t go over. Papa fastened it with 
ropes, and Bill Buffalo and John Sullivan are on 
board. Just come and see them.” 

Boy had not looked at Jake’s picture-papers 
without knowing of these two fighters, and forgot 
his horror in his astonishment at actually seeing 
two such distinguished men. 

‘© You go first. Ill come on after you,’’ he 
answered. 

“They can’t hurt you,” replied Frank, with a 
scornful air that was very inspiring. ‘“ There’s 
my ship. Now see me get into her.’? And he 
vaulted over ber low sides into the bottom of the 
boat. ‘See, she doesn’t movea bit. Want me to 
help you?” And he held out his soft hand. 

“T ain’t afraid. I jest want to look her over.’’ 
And Boy walked round her until he convinced 
himself that she was on the earth. 

“You see,’’? continued Frank, ‘‘it is a great 
deal better to have her on land, because I can 
put the sails up and down and don’t get drowned. 
I’m going to haul down the jib.” And he began 
to slacken the ropes. 

‘‘That ain’t the way,” exclaimed Boy, scorn- 
fully, in his turn; and in an instant he was on 
board, calling out, “Taut your ropes; let down 
the mainsail; keep to leeward!” 

As the gentle raindrops fell, and the wind 
stirred uneasily through the willow boughs, both 
boys began to work, and saved the boat from 
being shipwrecked. 

‘¢Tsn’t it fun to have a storm?’’ asked Frank, 
shaking his golden curls, and wiping off the per- 
spiration from his fair forehead. 

‘‘Tt ’s better than being really drownded,” 
replied Boy. ‘“ Where’s the men?’’ 

“ What men?” 

“ Bill Buffalo and John Sullivan.” 

“T did n’t say they were men. Come and see 
them.”’ 

“Where?” 

“ Down in the cuddy.” 

Awe-struck Boy followed Frank, as he pointed 
to an aquarium on the floor of the cuddy filled 
with gold-fish. 

‘There! Bill Buffalo is at it again,” exclaimed 
Frank. ‘ He will never let John Sullivan alone. 
The only way I can separate them is to give 
them both crumbs.” 

So saying, Frank took some bits of bread from 
a plate in one of the berths, and threw them into 
the water. “There! see John Sullivan knock 
Bill Buffalo down. George Washington can’t 
keep them still.” 

“* Who ’s he?” 

“There he is, that big fellow! I call him 
George Washington because he is the father of 
the fish.” 

“They ain’t like fishes you catch at sea,” 
observed Boy. 

“Of course not. They are educated fish; 
only they fight so I call them big names. When 
they are going to get ready for a regular smasher, 
I give them worms. George Washington is very 
fond of worms. Let’s go and dig some, and 
have some fun.” 

Tt took but a few moments to find the worms. 
They were thrown in to the gold-fishes, as horses 
are brought into the arena at a bull-fight. The 
fishes pounced upon their prey, and nibbled them 
to pieces as the worms tried to squirm away. 
The boys, like the spectators at the bull-fight, 
grew excited. Frank was sure Bill Buffalo would 

(Continued on page 38.) 
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Every Other Sunday. 


Our Wetter-Box. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Dear Eprror,—I take your nice paper at the 

Sunday-school of the Unitarian Church here, and I 

think it is very nice. I have never made out enigmas 

before. We have a little sky-terrier, whose name is 

Tip. I think I will try to make some enigmas for your 
paper, and send to you. Good-by. 

Your loving reader, 
Epira L. MANNING. 


Towa Ciry, Lowa. 


EpiTor oF THE Every OTHER SUNDAY: 

DEAR Sm, —I am a little girl twelve years old. I 
attend the Unitarian Sunday-school. The Sunday- 
school is going to have a picnic soon. I send two 
enigmas. 

Yours truly, 
M. M. L. 


ENIGMA XVI. 


I am composed of twenty letters. 

My 2, 3, is a preposition. 

My 17, 11, 12, 13, is the opposite of tame. 
My 5, 7, 10, is a small animal. 

My 1, 4, 20, is the plural of man. 

My 9, 18, is a verb. 

My 15, 16, 19, 8, is rich earth. 

My 6, 14, 10, is a large cask-like receptacle. 
My whole is my name. 


ENIGMA XVII. 


JT am composed of twenty-one letters. 

My 16, 4, 7, is the opposite of stood. 

My 5, 2, 3, is an animal. 

My 1, is a pronoun. 

My 12, 11, 15, is to disfigure. 

My 21, 20, 19, 13, is a machine used by weavers. 
My 9, 10, 14, 8, is a Quaker color. 

My 17, 18, 6, 21, 21, is to affect with cold. 

My whole is the school which I attend. 


ENIGMA XVIII. 


I am composed of fourteen letters. 

My 7, 3, 2, is what we all do. 

My 10, 5, 12, 1, is a healthy beverage. 

My 14, 15, 8, 6, 12, 9, is our baby’s friend. 

My 4, 13, 7, is a vapor. 

My 11, 12, 9, 13, 7, 9, is properly added to any 
request. 

My 5, 3, 7, is a pronoun 

My 10, 18, 11, 7, are used in schools. 

My whole is a noble and select order. 


EDNA. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


ENIGMA XIX. 


I am composed of seventeen letters. 

My 3, 6, 11, 15, is a beautiful water-fowl. 

My 17, 7, 4, is a line of light. 

My 1, 15, 4, 9, is a support. 

My 10, 2, 8, is a heavenly body. 

My 12, 14, 16, 6, is a ship’s company. 

My whole is a very popular game with the little 
folks. 


Letua Davis, age 11 years. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


7. What is the Golden Rule ? 

8. Where is it given? 

9. What are the beatitudes 2 

10. How many did Jesus pronounce 4 

11. Where is the Lord’s Prayer found 2 

12. Where did Jesus tell us we should “lay up 
treasures ” 4 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN No. 4. 


Enigma XIII. New Hampshire. 
Enigma XIV. The United States History. 
Enigma XV. Great oaks from little acorns grow. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


1. See Mark vi. 3. 

2. Once a year to attend the Feast of the Pass- 
over. 

3. See Exodus xii. 3-48. 

4. See Luke ii. 42. 

5. See Luke ii. 49. 

6. See Matt. iii, 18-17. 


AN OLD TRUE STORY. 


BY M. A. HALEY. 


maelOME children have pet 

&| dogs; others cats, birds, 
and even monkeys ; but 
the queerest pet that I 
ever knew about was a 
toad. 

More than fifty years 
ago, a little English 
boy found a tiny toad 
He was so pleased with it 
that he made a little rocky den, into which 
he put the toad. He went to the same spot 
the next day, and found his little pet still 
there. Every day he visited it, and car- 
ried it food. It became so tame that when 
Willie came in sight of the field and whistled, 
the toad would hop to the side of his cage 
toward the road where Willie stood. It 
was fed on the choicest of weeds; and as 
it grew older and larger, Willie made the 
enclosure wider and deeper. His playmates 
took no interest in his pet. When he told 
them of its beauty and intelligence, one 
would say, ‘‘ Ugh! how can you love such 
a cold, clammy creature?” 

Willie, in spite of these remarks, grew 
fonder and fonder of his toad, and spent 
nearly every day in its company. 

“ At last a blow: came. Willie’s father 
decided that he was old enough to be sent 
away to school. The little boy was pleased 
with the prospect, and listened to the plans 
made for his departure with a great deal of 
eagerness. ‘Then he thought of his pet, — 
‘* Little Hoppy,” as he called him. His 
heart sank. He asked his mother if he 
might take him to boarding-school. She 
explained to him that green meadows were 
more suitable than a school for the educa- 
tion of a toad. Poor Willie! He went to 
the field, and lying on the ground with 
Hoppy close to his cheek, cried as if his 
heart would break. It seemed in that mo- 
ment as if the toad were dearer to him than 
any member of his family. 

Suddenly he heard a man’s voice asking, 
‘* What is the matter?” 

Willie looked up, and through his tears 
saw a man, who appeared from his dress to 
be a farmer. 


in the fields. 


‘* Oh,” cried Willie, ‘‘I am going away 
to school, and there is no one who will take 
care of my poor toad and feed it, and I am 
afraid it will die.” 

The farmer sat down by his side, and 
asked him to tell all about the toad, — 
where he found it, and how he tamed it. 
Willie was only too glad of a sympathetic 
listener, and the farmer became quite as 
interested in the toad as Willie was. 

‘*T7ll tell you how we’ll manage,” said 
the man. ‘‘ Dry your eyes, my lad, and 
go to school with a stout heart, and Ill 
come here every day and feed the ani- 
mal.” 

Willie could hardly believe him. . ‘* Will 
you truly?” 

‘Here is my hand on it. It is a bargain. 
More than that, I will write to you once in 
a while to let you know how the toad is 
getting along.” 

Willie dried his eyes, and went away 
with a happy heart. The farmer refused to 
tell his name, saying that he would write 
first, and that would be soon enough for 
Willie to know. 

At the school Willie happened to speak — 
of his pet, and some of the boys tor- 
mented him continually about it. ‘' The 
toad-trainer,” they called him. 

This made him very uncomfortable ; but 
he had promised his unknown friend that 
he would keep up a stout heart. 

He had been at school about two months 
when one day the master came into the 
school-yard, where the boys were at play, 
and handed Willie a letter. 

The boys gathered around him. ‘‘ Let’s 
hear it,” they shouted. ‘* Does it mention 
the toad?” ‘*Has Hoppy forgotten his 
master?” 

Willie read the letter three or four times 
before he could understand it. 

‘¢ Let me read it aloud,” said a tall boy 
near him. 

Willie gave him the letter, and the tall 
boy read as follows : — 


STRATHFIELDSAYE, July 27, 1837. 


Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington is 
happy to inform William Harries that his toad is 
alive and well. 


The Duke of Wellington was the un- 
known farmer! How ashamed Willie felt 
that he had made such a mistake! But 
how much more ashamed were the boys to 
think they had teased Willie about his poor 
pet, when a great man, whom they rever- 
enced as the most renowned hero in the 
world, was actually taking the trouble to 
feed it and write about it! While Willie 
was at school he received five similar 
letters; and it is needless to say that the 
boys treated him with as much honor as if 
he had been the Duke himself. 

The toad lived to a good old age, and 
died peacefully in the little stone enclosure 
that Willie first made for him. 
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Open Leaves from Nature’s Book. 


A TALK ABOUT DEW. 


Adapted from the French for Every OTHER SUNDAY. 
BY K. A. H. 

DurInG the summer season, after a clear and 
quiet night, we observe in the morning little drops 
of water on any objects placed on the ground ; 
this is the dew. Whence-does it come? Of what 
use is it? 

In the air there is always some vapor or water 
in the form of invisible or impalpable gas. The 
most transparent atmosphere, that in your own 
room for example, contains this vaporized water, 
Take a decanter, fill it with fresh water, being 
careful not to wet the outside, and in a moment 
you will see it covered with moisture which trickles 
down its surface. You cannot think that it has 
oozed through the glass. It comes from the air of 
the room, —it has been condensed by the cold of 
the decanter. This is exactly what happens when 
you breathe on a cold window-pane; it is covered 
with stéam. This is the vapor of water proceed- 
ing from your breath, which is condensed into a 
multitude of little drops when it comes in contact 
with the pane of glass, as the vapor of the water 
in the air is condensed by contact with the 
decanter. 

There is always vapor in the air, and as this 
vapor rises chiefly from seas and rivers, it is evi- 
dent that there is much more in summer than in 
winter, for heat increases evaporation. This at- 
mospheric vapor forms the dew on plants, as it 
has formed the moisture on the decanter. 

Are plants then colder than the air? If you 
wish to be convinced, you must rise before light, — 
you cannot become wise without taking some 
trouble, — walk till you find an open field, taking 
with you a long stick, two thermometers, and some 
twine. When you have arrived at an unsheltered 
place, several yards from a house or even from a 
tree, plant your stick in the ground, and fasten 
with your twine to the top of it one of your ther- 
mometers; the other you can place horizontally 
on the grass. After waiting a few minutes, at the 
most a quarter of an hour, look at your thermom- 
eters; the one on the ground will show a lower 
temperature than the one fastened to the stick. 
The grass is colder than the air, and it is not sur- 
prising that moisture is deposited as on the de- 
canter; this moisture is the dew. 

But this is not all: stretch out your handker- 
chief or a sheet of paper on the lower thermom- 
eter; the temperature will rise till it equals the 
one in the air, the shelter, slight as it is, that you 
have given, has been sufficient. This last experi- 
ment will show you why there is no dew in cloudy 
weather, the clouds taking the place of the hand- 
kerchief in our experiment. 

Put a little water behind your ear; the skin 
there is sensitive, and you will soon have a sensa- 
tion of coldness, it is the water evaporating, and 
in order to evaporate, it takes the heat from the 
skin. Thus water in order to pass from the liquid 
state to the state of vapor, absorbs heat. 

Inversely, the vapor which becomes again 
liquid (is condensed is the usual term) restores 
the heat which it had absorbed, in order to be 
formed, and consequently heats again the bodies 
on which it is condensed, Thus, for example, 
the steam or vapor of boiling water passes into 
cold water. The water is soon boiling, because 
each bubble of water in condensing has given to 
it the heat which it had taken from the stove or 


fireplace when it was itself formed. It is in this 
way, as you know, that the water of the boilers on 
the railroads is warmed. 

Understanding this, let us consider a drop of 
water which, warmed by the sun, is evaporating. 
It has taken from the sun a little of its heat, then 
wandering in the atmosphere at the will of the 
winds, at night it comes in contact with a plant 
which is beginning to get cool. It is immediately 
condensed under the form of dew, and gives to the 
plant this heat which it had taken from the sun 
during the day. And so, thanks to the dew, the 
sun continues to warm the plants even during 
the night. From this it is easy to understand 
the happy influence exercised by these thousands 
of liquid pearls on the opening of flowers, — “ these 
daughters of the sun and the dew,” as the poets 
justly call them. 

However, sometimes this nocturnal cooling 
lowers the temperature of the plant below the 
freezing point; then the dew is congealed on 
the leaves, and there is a white frost. In the 
spring this frost causes great ravages by destroy- 
ing the buds and young shoots. 

The experiment with the handkerchief shows 
us that we can prevent this excessive chilling by 
covering the plants with matting or cloth. The 
experiment of burning substances which give a 
thick smoke, forming an artificial cloud over the 
plants, has been tried; but of course this is ap- 
plied only on a large scale, as in vineyards. 


A “DAD” AND HIS BOY (concluded). 


get the biggest worm, and Boy bet on John Sulli- 
van. As the last one was seized, to the surprise 
of both boys, by George Washington, the other 
fishes fell on him savagely. 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Frank, ‘they ‘ll kill 
him; and George Washington is so respectable. 
He has done so much good to his country and the 
fishes. Oh, dear! Bill Buffalo, get out of the 
way! John Sullivan, let him alone!” 

‘Why don’t you haul him out?” asked Boy. 

‘‘He won't like it. He doesn’t want to be 
interfered with. I shall have to, or he'll be 
killed.” And he put his hand in the water, and 
scooped him up. The two fighters swam away 
from each other in disgust, and peace brooded 
over the aquarium. , 

“Let ’s put some water in the tin can where 
the worms are, and then George Washington can 
eat all he wants,” said Boy. 

“ It will be just as good for him as Washington- 
pie is for boys,” said Frank, thoughtfully. 

George Washington began diligently upon: the 
worms, and the boys went to work to unfurl the 
sails, that they might dry after the storm. Boy’s 
nautical knowledge was very useful to Frank, 
who had been to sea only on the land; and when 
all was done the two little fellows had become 
fast friends, and went together to the house for 
doughnuts. Then Frank had to go to his lessons, 
—an event as surprising to Boy as had been the 
appearance of Bill Buffalo and his comrades. 
They parted with Boy’s promise that he would 
come over whenever Dad came. 

Dad came again in a day or two; and as Frank 
saw him coming into the yard with Boy, he ran 
to his playmate, exclaiming, — : 

‘I’m so glad you ’ve come, because we ’ve got 
to have a funeral. George Washington is dead. 
He ate too many worms. I put off the funeral 
till you could help. Come and look at him.” 

There lay the hero in a box of sand, covered 
with a rhubarb-leaf. The boys took-up the tiny 
burden, and carried it between them to the head 
of the beach. They put on its tin top, dug a 
hole, and put it down. With their jack-knives 
they cut asod of new grass, and fitted it to the 
square where the box was laid. They found a 
shingle, and Frank carved on it in printing let- 


ters, “G. W., F. F.” Initials were shorter than 
the whole name, and “F. F.” stood for “ Father 
of Fishes.’’ 

“ Bill Buffalo and John Sullivan will get along 
nicely,’’ remarked Frank, as they left the beach, 
‘so we shall not have another funeral. I don’t 
like funerals, do you?” 

“No, I don’t; they are like being drownded.” 

‘You did not get drowned; you only thought 
you did.” 

There was no use reasoning with Boy, he could 
not be convinced. Playing ship was actual fact, 
and to that the boys resorted after the funeral of 
the fish and on many another summer morning. 

Autumn crept along. Mr. Hudson was going 
back to New York. “What are you going to do 
with your goldfish?” he asked his son, a day or 
two before they left. 

“T have given them to Boy, I don’t want them 
in New York; but, Papa, he cannot carry them 
home dry, and they will die if they can’t have 
the aquarium.” 

“Boy ought to go to school,” answered Mr. 
Hudson. 

“T told him so. He wants to go to a New York 
school; but he can’t leave his dad, and it is too far 
for him to go to the Pool in the winter.” 

“How should you like to have Dad and Boy 
come and live here in the ell this winter?” 

“That would be splendid; for John Sullivan 
and Bill Buffalo would not have to be moved, 
and Boy could go to school near here.” 

“Yes, and Jake could take care of the boat, so 
it would not float out to sea.”’ 

‘Boy is so afraid of being drowned; I’m 
not.”’ 

“Yes; but you never were shipwrecked. If 
you had been, you would be as frightened as he.” 

‘‘T should n’t at just hearing of it. But, Papa, 
what will they do when we come back next 
summer ? ” 

- “Why, Mamma thinks they could have a room 
in the barn, and that she would find enough work 
for Jake to do, and then Boy could go to school 
all the year round, when it is not vacation. Jake 
is an old man now, and ought to have an easy 
place and bring up his boy to look after him.” 

“T’m so glad about Bill Buffalo. I’m gladder 
George Washington is dead; I shouldn’t have 
liked to leave him with any one.” 

So it was settled. As the Hudsons went to the 
city, Jake and his boy moved into the ell. The 
old hut was still left at the Cove, for Mr. Hudson 
did not feel sure that Jake would be contented to 
live long in civilized fashion even for the boy’s 
sake. Yet Jake was glad to come, so that the 
boy could go to school; and Boy was glad to come 
because of Bill Buffalo and John Sullivan. The 
children parted, with much advice from Frank 
and printed directions concerning the care of the 
goldfish, which Boy promised to read every day as 
soon as he knew how, and until then to remember 
just the same. All that winter and years after, 
Jake’s favorite expression was, “ When a boy 
and his dad like each other, and book l’arning’s 
thrown in, ther ain’t any hard times.” 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


I was coming down the coast from Tripoli, and 
reached the top of this pass in the narrowest part 
just as a caravan of camels was going from the 
opposite direction. I turned back a little, and 
stood close under the edge of the cliff to let the 
camels go by. They were loaded with huge can- 
vas sacks of tibn, or cut straw, which hung down 
on both sides, making it impossible to pass them 
without stooping very low. Just then I heard a 
voice behind me, and looking around saw a shep- 
herd coming up the pass with his flock of sheep. 
He was walking ahead, and they all followed on. 
I called to him to go back, as the camels were 
coming over the pass. He said, “‘Ma ahlaik,’’ 
or “Don’t trouble yourself,” and on he came. 
When he met the camels, they were in the nar- 
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rowest part, where a low stone wall ran along the 
edee of the precipice. He stooped down and 
stepped upon the narrow wall, calling all the tine 
to his sheep, which followed close upon his heels, 
{ walking in single file. He said: “ Tahl, tahl!” 
j “Come, come!” and then made a shrill, whirring 

- call, which could be heard above the roaring of 
the waves on the rocks below. It was wonderful 


! to see how closely they followed the shepherd. 
x 


¢ 
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They did not seem to notice the camels on one 
side or the abyss on the other side. Had they 
left the narrow track, they would either have 
been trodden down by the heavy-laden camels or 
have fallen off into the dark waters below. But 
they were intent on following their shepherd; 
they heard his voice, and that was enough. The 
; cameleers were shouting and screaming to their 
camels to keep them from slipping on these smooth 
; rocks, but the sheep paid no attention to them. 
} 


4 
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They knew the shepherd’s voice; they had fol- 
lowed him before through rivers and _ thickets, 
among rocks and sands, and he had always led 

them safely, The waves were dashing and roar- 
I ing on the rocks below, but they did not fear, for 
the shepherd was going on before. Had one of 
those sheep turned aside, he would have Jost his 
} footing and been destroyed, and thrown the whole 
, flock into confusion. — From Jessup’s ‘‘ Women of 
| ike Arabs.” 


4 NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 
} BY CARLE LIEMER. 


s{NE morning in a drizzling rain, a 
decrepit-looking creature, muffled 
in an old shawl and spacious sun- 
bonnet, sat on the steps of a cor- 
ner house in Philadelphia. The 

passers eyed curiously this bent figure, and one 
} young man dropped some pennies into an out- 
fi stretched hand covered with a bulky old glove 
“4 Suddenly a dirty-faced boy peered round the 
-_ eorner, and then walking cautiously toward the 
___ beggar, he snatched the pennies. A quick bound, 
A startling in an old woman, threw back the sun- 
_ bonnet and revealed a curly brown head, that 

irresponsive of consequences flew after the young 
thief with shouts of indignation. She sped 
_. round the corner, her curls floating in the wind 

and the sun-bonnet bobbing up and down on her 


; back. 


“©Oh, my!” exclaimed young Lorrimer, who 
. had just given the pennies, “that's a startling 


revelation. I must see the last of it.’ 

L He overtook the child as she was turning up 

a court into which the boy had disappeared. 

aA! . . 

D. “Let me pass, please, sir; Bill Mooney has 
stolen my pennies.” 

4 “But you stole them first from me. I gave 


them to you because I thought you were a poor 
old woman.” 

The child lifted her frightened eyes to his face, 
and then looked for a way to escape. 

He laid a detaining hand on her brown curls 
and said gently, “ Never cheat for the sake of a 
little money. ” 

“ Mary Jane Mooney — Bill’s sister — told me 
to beg,” she half sobbed. “She put her sun- 
bonnet and shawl and skirt on me. © I didn’t 
think it was cheating, ’cause | want some money 
so bad.” 

_ “What for?” he asked, touched by her child- 
ish trouble. 
’ “TI promised Mary Jane to pay her two cents a 
week to take care of Nebuchadnezzar. My Aunt 
_ Jane used to pay me a cent a hour for sewing, but 
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it’s hard times now so she can’t, and Mary Jane 
won’t let me have Nebuchadnezzar unless I pay 
her. She don’t feed him neither, and Bill ties 
pans to his tail.” 

“Who is Nebuchadnezzar?” 

‘“‘My pussy, sir. Aint ita funny name? Mrs, 
Jones gave him to me, and she said he was called 
that ‘cause he eats grass. My Aunt Jane don’t 
like cats,’’ she added dolefully. 

Mr. Lorrimer looked down into the troubled 
brown eyes and saw them brighten when he 
offered to go with her to find Pussy. 

The court was long, and near the top there was 
a bend that concealed the houses and occupants 
from the lower end. As Mr. Lorrimer and Net- 
tie approached this point, loud coarse voices 
reached them. “I say, Bill, did yer get every cent 
she had?” 

“You bet!” was the reply; ‘“ but she only hed 
five. My! but she tuk arter me like lightnin,’ 
and your dress, sis, was a-draggin’ in the mud 
putty lively.” 

‘* Putty good game though, Bill, especial if the 
perlice gets her. I am goin’ ter sell Neb’chad- 
nezzar ter that there gentleman as was willin’ 
ter giv’ a dollar after —” 

“No, you won’t,” said Mr. Lorrimer, stepping 
in sight. He saw at once the crafty design of 
this slovenly-dressed girl, who now stood over a 
washtub, screaming acress the court to a boy 
younger. ‘ Produce that cat at once,” he said 
sternly. 

Just at that moment a large handsome-faced 
Maltese sprang from the doorway, and was 
caught to Nettie’s bosom with delight, in spite 
of his thin and neglected condition, and Pussy 
seemed to return her caress by putting both fore- 
paws over her shoulder and allowing himself to 
be carried away. But before going, Nettie threw 
sun-bonnet, shawl, and skirt on the step. 

Mr. Lorrimer turned to Mary Jane, who was 
too much astonished to speak a word, and said, 
‘“‘T intended paying you something, but I see you 
don’t deserve even the pennies your brother stole. 
You meant to do this child an injury, but your 
intended evil has been turned into good. I hopé 
it will be a lesson to you.” 

He gave Nettie his name and address on a 
card and told her to come to him in any trouble. 

But matters went smoothly with Nettie for two 
weeks, and Nebuchadnezzar was actually gaining 
favor with Aunt Jane, when all at once she dis- 
covered him on her bed hugging her best bonnet 
and chewing the flowers as if they were grass. 
Then she vowed the cat should be killed. 

Poor little Nettie was heart-broken; but she 
determined to save her pet’s life if possible, so 
she wrote a letter, and tied it in a little bag 
round Nebuchadnezzar’s neck, and then putting 
him on her shoulder, his usual resting-place, she 
started out to find him a home. 

Turning into Arch street near where Mr. Lor- 
rimer lived, Nettie met that enemy of cats, — the 
small boy, with a stick which he flourished across 
Nebuchadnezzar’s back. With a howl the cat 
sprang to the ground, and made for the open 
door of a large, handsome house near. Nettie 
followed, rang the bell, and then ran across the 
street to watch. 

Nebuchadnezzar had hit upon Mr. Lorrimer’s 
house. His sister Maud was expecting a friend, 
and ran to the door herself; but what was her 
surprise to find, instead of her friend, Nebu- 
chadnezzar sitting upright in the middle of the 
vestibule, and all he said was “‘mew’’ as he 
looked up in her face and winked with both 
eyes. 


“Oh, you beauty!’? she exclaimed, and poor 
sad little Nettie was comforted to see this pretty 
young girl pick up her pet and carry him in. 

“See, Mamma, what a beautiful cat I found 
at the door,” cried Maud Lorrimer, as she burst 
into her mother’s room. “He is just what I 
wanted, so big and gentle too.” 

‘“‘ He is a beauty,” said Mrs. Lorrimer. “ What 
is that white thing hanging round his neck?” 

“T declare if it isn’t a bag, and a note in it too. 
Just listen to this, Mamma. ” 


DEER LApy — May i live with you i am a good pusy 
and my name is Nebucadnezer i belong to a little girl 
named Nettie an she is orful sory that ant Jane wont let 
me live home eny more 

Afectionatly 
NEBUCADNEZER. 

P.S. i will try to pay two cents a weak for pusy. 
There are for in the bag for 2 weaks i will watch across 
the street to see if he goes in. 


‘So he is a boarder, Mamma. How funny! 
And such a name! I shall call him Nez, for he 
has a tiny spot on his nose and nez is the French 
for nose.” 

In the afternoon when her brother returned, 
Maud told him of their boarder and showed him 
the letter. 

“It’s the very same little girl I found in the 
street that rainy day,” he exclaimed. ‘ She is 
devoted to this cat. It is a pity she could n’t 
keep it, but he has found a welcome here, I see.” 

The next day Nettie was rejoiced to receive a 
note from Mr. Lorrimer inviting her to come and 
see Nebuchadnezzar as often as she chose. It 
was not long before the Lorrimers became very 
much attached to the child, and through them 
she received a moral and intellectual education 
that fitted her for a better sphere in life than 
her childhood promised. ‘Thus a substantial good 
came out of an intended evil, and it all centred 
in Nebuchadnezzar. 


Ceachers’ Department. 


“A STUDY OF RELIGION.” 


Iy the number of our paper for October 12 we called 
attention to Mr. Gannett’s excellent little manual on 
‘‘Home.” That manual is the first in a proposed series 
of six Lesson-books on Duty. The series is intended 
to provide for a six years’ course in character-lessons, 
occupying each year twelve Sundays, from March to 
June. For the earlier and longer portion of the Sunday- 
school year, extending from September to March, a 
series of lesson-books has been planned under the gen- 
eral title of ‘*‘ A Study of Religion.’ The first of these 
manuals is before us. It treats of ‘Beginnings: the 
Legend and the True Story,’’ and was written by Rey. 
H. D. Maxson, of Menomonie, Wis. In his preface the 
author says: “This year’s work aims to give to the 
pupil a clear conception of the difference between the tes- 
timony of science and history on the one hand and the 
earlier fancies of the race on the other hand concerning 
the origin of the world and the beginnings of society, 
morals, and religion.”” The twenty-two lessons in the 
manual consist of brief, suggestive questions on such 
topics as Myths, Legends, Cosmogony, the Nebular 
Hypothesis, the Story of Geology, Darwinism, Primitive 
Man, How Language Grew, How Sin Began, Polytheism, 
Monotheism, etc. References are given under each 
heading to books to be consulted by the teacher. 

In the series to which this manual belongs, the titles 
of the lesson-books that are to follow it are: second 
year, “ The Religions of the Older World;”’ third year, 
“The Growth of the Hebrew Religion;’’ fourth year, 
The Flowering of the Hebrew Religion ’’ (that is, in 
the religion of Jesus and Paul); fifth year, ‘‘ The Growth 
of Christianity;” sixth year, “The Flowering of 
Christianity’ (in the liberal Christian movement). 

Such a course of study as is thus laid out seems better 
fitted to a divinity-school than to a Sunday-school. It is 
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an ideal, or rather a purely theoretical, scheme for edu- 
cating young theologians. It sets out with the philo- 
sophical beginnings of religion, and proceeds by the 
historic method through the successive developments of 
religious ideas. Yet for young minds to-day this scheme 
of study is strikingly unphilosophical. Think of giving 
a Christian child — and our children are all Christian in 
some sense —a six years’ course of study of religion in 
which only a fraction of one year is devoted to the reli- 
gion of the New Testament, and this in a scheme in 
which the growth of the Hebrew religion is given an 
entire year! But why should a child’s study of religion 
begin so far away from that historic faith in the atmos- 
phere of which he has been growing up? Christianity 
is rightly called the ‘‘flower”’ of the Hebrew religion. 
Why not, then, begin with this flower ? Let the child 
take hold of religion by what Mr. Jones has so well 
called “‘the near end.” Awaken his love of religion by 
aequainting him with the characteristics of this religious 
“flowering,” just as you cultivate his love of Nature by 
acquainting him with the flowers of the field and garden 
that are close at hand. Leave such matters as the classi- 
fication of religions, the chemistry of the soil in which 
religion grows, the theory of the metamorphosis of 
spiritual. plants, —leave all these things for his maturer 
reflection when his mind shall have been sufficiently 
prepared to grasp them. 

We have heard a good deal about “‘reason in reli- 
gion.” Is it not well to be truly rational in our 
methods of religious.study for children ? 

To this frank expression of our dissent from the 
scheme of a study of religion which our Western Sunday- 
School Society has put forth, we will add that even such 
a scheme faithfully carried out by intelligent and spe- 
cially trained teachers would produce far better results 
than are generally obtained by the slipshod, aimless, and 
individualistic methods that prevail in too many of our 
Sunday-schools. We should, indeed, grudge the time 
that would be spent in mastering this theoretic scheme of 
religious study, in view of the fact that the time is now 
all too short for acquainting children with the life and 
teachings of Jesus, with the ‘mind of Christ,” and the 
laws of right living. But we can see how an earnest 
teacher might extract religious nutriment even from 
“ eosmogony ” and ‘‘ Volapiik,” from ‘“ Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics’? and the ‘Indians’ happy hunting-ground;” 
and at all events the sincere purpose to make a thor- 
ough study of the religious history of our race would in 
these days of indifference to all religious thinking be, 
for both teacher and pupils, a moral stimulus and a 
spiritual tonic. 


Srories 1n Sone. Told by Elizabeth U. Emerson 
and Kate L. Brown. Boston. Oliver Ditson & Co. 
We cordially endorse the praise bestowed upon 

this song-book by the “Journal of Education,” 

which says, — 

We predict for this book great usefulness, because it 
represents the experience and thought of two ladies who 
respect and love children, and whose daily delight is to 
make them happier and better by their “Stories in 
Song.” 

Our special purpose, however, in this notice is to 
call the attention of our primary-class Sunday- 
school teachers to a book of songs which may be a 
most helpful adjunct to their labors for the little 
ones. There is hardly a song in the book which 
may not be used by these younger pupils, —espe- 
cially where the primary department of the school 
has a room by itself. Most of the pieces are out- 
of-door songs; indeed, the book might be called a 
musical picture-volume to accompany the Sunday- 
School Society’s illustrated series of cards entitled 
“God in Nature.” Neither Miss Brown nor Miss 
Emerson needs an introduction to our readers; 
but we may privately whisper to all our Sunday- 
school workers that the song-stories and story-songs 
of these gifted young ladies are among the most de- 
lightful compositions of the author and of the 
musician. 


Mr. Tirrany’s Lire or Dorornea Drx. 
We regret that we have not the space for an 


extended notice of this interesting and valuable ~ 
memoir. The book should be read by every teacher ‘ 


and by all the older boys and girls in our Sunday- 
schools. For youthful readers it might be wished 
that a shorter book had been written; but Miss Dix 


* thee ? 


was truly a “Unitarian saint,” and sainthood like 
hers cannot be described in a few words. Her 
career as a philanthropist extended over a period of 
forty years. How valiant she was as a “soldier of 
the cross;” what burdens she carried; what great 
moral enterprises she planned with wisdom and 
carried out with indomitable bravery ; how she met 
opposition and overcame it, encountered obstacles 
and turned them into rounds in the ladder of sue- 
cess; how, in short, she won the enduring victories 
which make her crown of honor by patient continu- 
ance in well-doing,—all this is portrayed in the 
clearest lines and liveliest colors by her brilliant 
biographer. 

It is every way desirable that our young people 
should know in all its height and depth and 
breadth the character of one who has rightly been 
called “the most useful and distinguished woman 
America has produced.” As Unitarians, we are 
justly proud of such women as Mary Carpenter, 
Florence Nightingale, and Dorothea Dix as belong- 
ing to our household of faith. But if we are to 
extend this calendar of saints in the future, we 
must see to it that our youth become enamoured of 
virtue, so that they too shall have power to endure 
hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ, and, if 
need be, to “scorn delights and live laborious 
days” in the interests of humanity and for the 
extension of God’s kingdom in the earth. To this 
end there are no better helps than good biographies, 
like the memoir before us,— books that show us 
“the very pulse of the machine,” and teach us how 
we too may make our lives useful, if not sublime. 


‘Epiror oF Every OrHpr SUNDAY :— 


Dear Srr,— Your article, “Pilgrim Sunday- 
School,’ in Every Orner Sunpay of June 8, 
claimed the pleased attention of teachers and schol- 
ars in Unity Church Sunday-School, giving us as it 
did a vivid picture of an almost ideal Sunday-school 
with its ample rooms and large membership, its 
facilities for intimate class-study and its helpful 
outside work; but more especially did it claim our 
attention because the Scriptural liturgy is almost 
identical with our own. However, what seemed at 
first a remarkable coincidence became clear when 
our pastor and superintendent, Rev. Mr. Camp, told 
us in his closing remarks of his visit to Pilgrim 
Sunday-School while in San Francisco several sum- 
mers ago, of his interesting talk with its superin- 
tendent, Mr. Murdock, in the course of which Mr. 
Camp recited to him our own special liturgy, alter- 
nate verses of which have been repeated from 
memory as an opening exercise by pastor and 
scholars for the past ten years. 

We shall now feel it a connecting link between 
us and that large, efficient Sunday-school upon the 
far Pacific Coast. And, loving it as we do, we think 
others perhaps might find it as helpful as we do, 
if they should find it in the columns of your widely 
read paper, and so I venture to send it to you. 

H. C. BR. 


SCRIPTURAL LITURGY OF UNITY SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Pastor : Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one 
Lord. (Deut. vi. 4.) 

School: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength. This is the first 
and great commandment, and the second is like 
unto it. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
On these two commandments hang all the law and 
the prophets. 

Pastor: What doth the Lord thy God require of 
(Micah vi. 8.) 

School: But to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God. (Micah vi, 8.) 

Pastor ; Who is God ? 

School: God is a spirit: and they who worship 
Him. must worship Him in spirit and in truth. 
(John iy. 24.) 


‘and reaching forth unto those things which are 


Pastor ; What is religion ? 

School: Pure religion and undefiled before God 
the Father is this, to visit the fatherless and the 
widows in their affliction, and to keep- himself un- 
spotted from the world. (James i. 27.) 

Pastor: Who shall ascend into the hill of the 
Lord, and who shall stand in his holy place? (Ps. j 
xxiv. 3.) ( 

School: He that hath clean hands, and a pure 


‘heart; who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, 


Pastor: What is man, that thou art mindful of 
him? or the son of man, that thou visitest him? - 
(Ps. viii. 4.) 

School: Thou hast made him a little lower than 
the angels, and hast crowned him with glory and 
honor. (Ps. viii. 5.) 

Pastor : Who is Jesus ? ; 

School: Jesus said, I am the way, the truth, and 
the life. (John xiv. 6.) r 

Pastor: Who is greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven? (Matt. xviii. 1.) . 

School: And he took a little child and set himin 
their midst, and said, Suffer little children to come ; 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven. (Matt. xviii. 2 and xix. 14.) ' 

Pastor : What shall I do to inherit eternal life ? 
School: Be ye therefore perfect, even as your i 

q 
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nor sworn deceitfully. (Ps. xxiv. 4.) 
‘ 


Father in heaven is perfect. (Matt. v. 48.) 

Pastor : What is eternal life ? 

School: This is life eternal, to know Thee, the 
only living and true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
Thou hast sent. (John xvii. 3.) 

Pastor: Herein is my Father glorified, that ye 
bear much fruit; so shall ye be my disciples. 
(John xv. 8.) 

School: The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance: against such there is no 
law. (Gal. vy. 22, 28.) 

Pastor : Finally, Brethren, - 

School: Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report; if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on 
these things. (Phil. iv. 8.) 

Pastor and School: For I am persuaded, that nei- 
ther death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord. (Rom. viii. 38, 39.) 

Pastor ; Forgetting those things which are behind, 


before. (Phil. iii. 18.) 
School: I press towards the mark. (Phil. iii. 14.) 
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